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1 It might perhaps be said that the power of prevent-
ing bad laws includes that of preventing good ones,
and may be used to the one purpose as well as to the
other. But this objection will have little weight with
those who can properly estimate the mischiefs of that
inconstancy and mutability in the laws which form,
the greatest blemish in the character and genius of
our governments9 (The Federalist, No. 73). And again
in No. 62 of the same work he observes : ' The facility
and excess of law-making seem to be the diseases to
which our governments are most liable. . . . The
mischievous effects of the mutability in the public
councils arising from a rapid succession of new
members would fill a volume : every new election in
the States is found to change one half of the repre-
sentatives. From this change of men must proceed
a change of opinions and of measures, which forfeits
the respect and confidence of other nations, poisons
the blessings of liberty itself, and diminishes the at-
tachment and reverence of the people toward a
political system which betrays so many marks of
infirmity.5 . . .
Public officers in the United States are commingled
with the crowd of citizens ; they have neither palaces,
nor guards, nor ceremonial costumes. This simple
exterior of the persons in authority is connected not
only with the peculiarities of the American character,
but with the fundamental principles of that society.
In the estimation of the democracy a government is
not a benefit, but a necessary evil. A certain degree
of power must be granted to public officers, for they
would be of no use without it. But the ostensible
semblance of authority is by no means indispensable"
to the conduct of affairs, and it is needlessly offensive
to the susceptibility of the public. The public
officers themselves are well aware that they only enjoy